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■F  all  those  iiot  directly  connected  with  the  army  or  navy  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union,  the  two  outstanding  figures  on 
the  side  of  the  North  were  President  Lincoln  and  Governor 
Oliver  P.  Morton.  There  were  other  great  governors  in  the 
North  during  that  struggle,  but  in  energy  in  raising  and  preparing 
troops  for  the  field,  in  Avise  foresight,  in  always  preparing  in  advance 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  in  care  for  the  troops  in  the  field 
and  their  families  at  home  Governor  Morton  surpassed  all  others.  He 
was  the  first  to  realize  that  the  war  would  be  a  long  and  desperate 
one,  that  it  would  not  be  a  ninety  days'  picnic  as  Seward  had  declared, 
but  would  be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  a.  life  and  death  struggle.  He  pre- 
dicted this  months  before  the  war  actually  began.  A  few  days  after 
it  was  Known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected,  a  jollification  meet- 
ing over  the  event  was  held  In  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Morton  had  just 
been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor. 
South     Carolina     already     had 


an- 
nounced her  withdrawal  from  the 
l.'nion,  and  it  was  expected  other 
Houthem  states  would  speedily  follow 
lior  example.  Tlie  outlook  was  daik, 
^  ery  dark,  indeed,  and  many  prom- 
inent men  In  the  North  wei'o  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  course'  to  take.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  were  doubtful  as 
to  the  right  of  the  North  to  coerce  a 
state,  as  well  aa  being  <loubtfuI  as  to 
the  power  of  the  North  to  win  in  case 
war  should  come.  At  the  meeting  in 
Indianapolis  some  speeches  were  made, 
<i(  a  placatory  \oharactpr,  filled  with 
doubts  and  uncertainties.  At  last  Mor- 
ton was  called  for.  There  was  no 
doubt,  no  uncertainty  with  him.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  take — save  the 
Union.  With  a  .<;entence  or  two,  he 
wiped  away  the  doctrine  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  without  the  right  and  the 
power  .to  maintain  tlie  Union.  With 
another  sentence  or  two  he  ser\-ed  no- 
tice on  the  South  and  to  the  world 
that  the  North  would  fight  for  the 
Union,  fight  while  a  man  was  left  able 
to  bear  arms.  From  the  day  that 
speech  was  given  to  the  public  through 
the  agency  of  the  press,  hesitation  was 
at  an  end  in  the  North.  Short,  sli^rp, 
decisive  were  his  sentences.  He  said: 
"What  is  coercion  but  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law?  Is  anything  else  in- 
tended or  required?  Secession  or  nul- 
lification only  can  be  regarded  by  the 
general  government  as  individual  ac- 
tion upon  individual  responsibility. 
Those  concerned  in  it  can  not  intrench 
themselves  behind  the  forms  of  the 
state  governments  so  "as  to  give  their 
conduct  the  semblaiice  of  legality,  and 
thus  develop  the  responsibility  upon 
the  state  government,  which  of  itself, 
is  irresponsible.  The  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  operate 
upon  Individuals,  but  not  upon  states, 
and  precisely  as  if  ihere  were  no 
states.  In  this  matter  the  President 
lias  no  discretion." 

•  There,  in  those  short  but  pregnant 
.sentences  he  overturned  and  destroyed 
the  contentions  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1795;  smashed 
to  pieces  the  labored  arguments  of 
Calhoun  as  to  the  light  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  ground  to  inflnitessimal  pieces 
the  claini.s  of  Davis,  Wigfall,  Yancey 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  that  the  gov- 
ernment ,^ould  not  coerce  a  state. 
Coercion  ■  i  ;  but  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  The  general  government  is 
paramount,  made  paramount  by  the 
l>eople  themselves.  It'  lias  the  right  to 
enforce 'its  laws,  and  it  is  the  sworn 
duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Disobedience  to,  or  infraction 
of  those  laws  are  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, individuals  could  be  forced  to 
obey. 


This  speech  was  widely  published. 
It  cari<e  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Reading  to  some  of  his  friends  the 
passage  I  -have  quoted,  he  said  to 
them:  "That  solves  the  whole  ques- 
tion. My  administration  will  be  con- 
ducted along  those  lines.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  secession,  tliere  can  not 
be.  It  Is  the  individual  who  acts. 
The  laws  of  the  government  must  be 
enforced.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it." 
In  the  same  speecli  Governor  Mor- 
ton thus  gave  warning  to  South  Caro- 
lina that  v/ar  would  follow  any  at- 
tempt Td~HececIe:'  ~   ' 

"If  South  Carolina  gets  out  of  the 
Union,  1  ti-ust  it  will  be  at  tlie  point 
of  the  bayonet,  after  our  best  efforts 
have  failed  to  compel  her  submission 
to  tlie  laws.  Better  concede  her  in- 
<iependenco  to  force,  to  revolution, 
than  to  right  and  principle.  Such  a 
concession  can  not  bo  drawn  into  a 
precedent  and  construed  into  an  ad- 
mission that  w;  are  but  a  combination 
of  petty  states,  and  one  of  which  has 
a  right  to  secede  and  set  up  for  her- 
self Whenever  it  suits  her  temper  or 
views  of  peculiar  interest.  .  .  .  It 
was  worth  a  bloody  struggle  to  estab- 
lish tills  nation;  it  is  worth  one  to 
preserve  it,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall 
not,  by  surrendering  with  indecent 
haste,  publish  to  the  world  that  the 
Inheritance  our  fathers  purchased  with 
their  blood  we  have  given  up  to  save 
ours.  .  .  .  We  must,  therefore,  do 
no  act,  we  must  tolerate  no  act,  we 
must  concede  no  idea  or  theory  that 
looks  to  or  involves  the  dismember- 
ment  of  the  nation." 

The  speech  did  more  to  awaken  a 
determined  sentiment  in  the  North  to 
preseive  the  Union  at  all  hazards  than 
any  speech  or  writing  that  had  been 
uttered.  It  brought  the  young  Indiana 
Governor  and  President  Lincoln  into 
close  harmony.  Morton  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  force.  He  had  one 
faith,  one  love,  that  for  the  Union. 
To  him  the  Union  was  everything 
political.  A  few  weeks  after  its  de- 
livery, Mr.  Morton  received  a  verbal 
invitation  to  make  a  quiet  visit  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  Springfield,  111.  This  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  by  Col.  Tom  Nel- 
son. In  one  of  the  la.st  conversations 
I  had  with  Col.  Nelson,  he  spoke  of 
that  first  interview  between  these  two 
great  men.  He  said  in  substance  that 
he  had  gone  to  Springfield  to  call  on 
Mr.  Lincoln  whom  he  had  known  for 
several  years,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  critical  situation  of  the 
country,  and  what  eteps  the  govern- 
ment could  and  ought  to  take  to  pre- 
serve  the   Union. 

The  President-elect,  he  said,  referred 
to    tills    speech    of    Morton,    and    the 


light  it  had  given  him  as  to  the  power 
of   the    government,    and    what   should 
be  the  course  he  ought,  to  follow  when 
he   became    President.      He   then    said, 
something   like  this:    "If  war  comes  I 
feel    I    will    have   a    strong    backer    in 
Morton.     He  will   be  a  great  foix;e,   a 
great  power,   in  supporting  me  in  any 
steps     I    may     take     to     preserve     the 
Union.      If   the    other   loyal    Governors 
feel  as  he  feels,   and  will  act  with  the 
vigor  he  will  act,   the   South  can   not 
prevail.     The  Union  will  be  preserved." 
What  took  place  at  the  interview  be- 
tween  Morton   and   the   President-elect 
waa  never  publlslied  to  my  knowledge,  ! 
but   some   years   afterward,    and   while ! 
Mr.  Morton  was  a  member  of  the  Sen-  i 
ate  I  was  present  at  a  consultation  be-  i 
tween    the    senator    and    some    of    his  ! 
friends,  held  in  his  room  at  the  Kemy 
house  oil  the  Circle,   when   the  senator 
spoke  of  the  meeting  between  liim  and 
Mr.    Lincoln.      He    said    he     went      to 
Springfield  with  fear     and     trembling. 
He   was   not   certain   that   Mr.    Lincoln 
would  be  strong  enough  to  handle  the  i 
situation,  but  he  returned  to  Indianap-  ! 
olis  filled  with   faith,   tjiat  of  all  the  I 

men  in  the  North  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
the  one  most  capable  for  the  times. 
He  had  a  broader,  a  more  thorough 
grasp  of  the  conditions  and  of  what 
would  fall  upon  him  as  President  than 
any  other  public  man.  He  was  satisfied 
that  if  war  came  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
fight  it  to  the  finish  before  he  would 
concede  one  jot '  of  the  right  of  the 
government  to  enforce  its  laws  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  Inter- 
view ripened  and  strengthened  the 
friendship  of  the  two  men,  a  friend- 
ship and  a  confidence  that  never  wailr 
ered  during  the  four  years  of  bloody 
war.  Morton  believed  in  Lincoln,  and 
Lincoln  relied  upon  Morton. 

It  is  true  they  had  some  tilts  during 
the  course  of  the  war.  The  first  came 
over  what  should  be  the  course  in  Ken- 
tucky. That  state  had  set  up  what 
it  called  an  armed  neutrality,  declar- 
ing it  would  take  no  part  with  either 
of  the  contending  forces,  yet  was  per- 
mitting recruiting  for  the  Southern 
amrles  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
protest.      The   President  jwsls   disposed 

to  pursue  a  conciliatory-  coiirgftsi^^l'H  •&!? 
effort,  to  "coax"  the  Kentuclfy' <»o»- 
emor  to  see  -  the-  rlpht  "  Mbrton'  h©l<j5i 
that  a  state  which  undertook ,  to  .dehy. 
the  right  'of  the  government  tb  ser4 
Itif  troops  Into  or  axjrosa  its  borderai'i 
was  in  praotlcal  rebellion,  and  ehould 
be  forced  to  submit. 

The  Kentucky  situation  was  such 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reaching  the 
Confederate  forctes  farther  south  that 
the  Governors  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Ohio  joined  in  a,n  earnest  request  to 
the  Fi-osident  to  "erect  that  state  into 
a  military  department  and  place  It 
under  Morton  with  the  rank  o  f major 
general  of  volunteers.  They  stssured 
the  President  that  Morton  could  and 
would  quickly  unite  the  Union  Tnen  of 
Kentucky  In  a  hearty  movement  to 
take  an  active  part  in  .suppresslnfr  the, 
rebellion.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mor- 
ton informed  the  President  that  he 
conteinplatetl  recruiting  an  army  corps 
composed  of  Indianians  and  Kentuck- 
lana  and  lead  them  in  the  field  hjmfielf 
The  President  soon  convinced  hiih  ha 
could  do  much  more  effective  service 
as  Governor  than  in  the  field. '  Another 
tilt  came  when  the  Hoosier  Governor 
believed  that  raw  Indiana  soldiers  had 
been  uselessly  slaughtered  by  the  blun 
dering-  of  Gen.  Nelson  at  the  battle  of 
Hichniond,  and  demanded  the  removal 
of  Nelson. 

At  no  time  was  President  Lincoln 
disposed  to  remove  ofRcexs  on  the  com- 
plaint of  others  and  esp>ecially  was  he 
slow  in  that  direction  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  wai-.  He  did  not 
act  on  tlie  demand  of  Morton  and  th^ 


irate  Governor  wrote  a  stinging  letter. 
on  the  subject.  The  letter  was  very- 
bitter  and  might  well  have  aroused  re~; 
sentment  on  the  part  of  the  Prest-; 
dent,  but  it  did  not.  Nor  did  it  lessen' 
the  high  regard  he  had  for  Morton. 
Buell'g  failure  in  Kentucky  furnished 
I  an  occasion  for  another  bnish  between  j 
i  the  energetic  and  forceful  Governor! 
and  the  even-tempered  President.  j 

The  Indiana  Legislature  of  1S63 
failed  to  pass  the  usual  appropriation 
bills,  for  the  support  of  the  state  gov-' 
emment,  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
state  debt  and  fo  me.et  the  expense  of 
raising  and  recruiting  troops^  for  s6r\'- 
ice  in  the  field  and  to  protect  the  state 
from  invasion.  Tlie  Governor  induced 
a  number  of  counties  to  advance,  the 
funds  neded  for  the  operation  of  the 
state  government  and  a  banker  in 
New  York,  a  former  resident  of  Indi- 
ana, volunteered  to  supply  the  money 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  But 
where  and  how  he  was  to  secure  the 
funds  to  meet  the  expejise  of  recruit- 
ing and  fitting  out  troops  bothered 
him. 

The  President  several  times  had 
called  the  Governor  to  "Washington  ^ 
for  consultations  on  matters  concern- 
ing the  war,  and  now  the  Governor 
made  a  visit  to  that  city  on  his  own 
motion.  He  laid  the  situation  before 
the  President  and  Secretary  Stanton. 
Troops  from  Indiana  must  be  had ; 
they  must  be  clothed  and  cared  for 
until  mustered  into  the  service  of  the, 
government.  Morton  told  them  he  was 
willing  to  give  his  personal  assur- 
ance that  UiQ  next  legislature  would 
reimburse  any  funds  he  might  obtain, 
and  on  that  assurance  the  President 
recommended  the  Secretary  advance 
out  of  the  special  fund  of  the  "War 
Department  the  amount  needed.  Thia 
was  done  with  the  remark  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  should  the  cau3%  of  the 
Union  fall  it  would  be  the  peniten- 
tiary for  both  the  Governor  and  him- 
self. To  this  the  Governor  responded, 
"If  the  cause  fail  I  do  not  care  what 
becomes    of    me,    pi-ison    or    death." 

Tliere  was  another  occasion  on 
which  the  secretary  was  not  so  com- 
placent to  the  demands  of  the  Gover- 
nor.       Our      troops     were     besieging' 


VicKsburg,"and   there  were  thousands 
!  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  In  teip-l  i 
j  porary  and  insufficient  hospltaJs.  They  ' 
were  dying  like  flies  because  of  the  In-  '. 
ability  of  the  government  to  give  them 
the    needed    attention.     Morton   called 
upon    the    good    people   of   Indiana   to 
open  their  houses  for  the  oare  of  In- 
diana  soldiers   if  he   could   Induce   the 
government  to  send  them  home.  With 
this    view,    he    went    to    "Washington 
and    asked   for  authority   to   transport 
tlie     sick    and   'wounded,'    those    who 
could_be  mO£adi_tfl-Jndlana  where,  he 


promised,  they  would  be  taken  care 
of  and  returned  to  tlie  front  as  sooq^ 
as   recovered.  J 

Stanton  refused  to  grant  the  pciinis- 
sion,  saying  it  wquld  demoralize  the- 
armies  and  cause  great  confusion ;  that 
many  of  them  would  not  return  when 
well  enough.  In  this  the  President  at 
first  concurred.  Morton  argued  that  it 
was  the  "speediest  way  to  again  fill  the. 
army,  that  he  would  give  his  assurance/ 
that  evei-y  one  would  rejoin  his  reg'i- 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
that  it  was  criminal  to  leave  them  In 
the  condition  they  were  in  at  Vicks-^ 
burg.  Stanton  denied  that  they  were 
not  fully  cared  for.  On  this  Mortoi^ 
pulled  from  his  ppcket  reports  made  to, i 
him  by  special  agents  h§  had  sept  rq 
the  front  to  investigate,  and  shakmiij, 
them  In  the  face  of  the  secretary  plains''' 
ly  told  him  he  was  ignorant  of  the  truej, 
conditions.  Still  the  secretary  wouldi 
not  yield.  At  last  the  indignant  GoV  . 
ernor  rose  to  his  feet  and  in  an  OTgry; 
tone  said: -"Well,  gentlemen,  I  wjU  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  country.',,  l^ 
-will  fill  the  columns  of  the  papers  with 
the  facts  as  shown  by  the  reports  of 
my  special  agents,  and  then  (Jen^nce: 
you  as  heartless,  inhuman;  tjiat'VQu- 
would  rather  let  loyal  men  suffer  and 
die  In  the  trenches  rather  than  break; 
some  foolish  regulation  of  the  War.  I>e-i 
partment.  Good.-by,  I  go  to  the  ipeOrS 
pie."      ^  '  -yM 

This  was  too  much  for  tlie  tend^rl 
heart  of  the  President.  He  tiirnedi4M| 
the  secretary  (and  safd :  "Mr.  SeprSj 
tary,  tile  Governor  must  have  his  "J^f^fS 
Let  the  order  granting  the  remov^jtija 
issued  at  once."  :     f-m 

Tliere  -were  other  great  Gov^rnprisH 
during  those  ti-ylng  times,  but  noneoraj 
whom  President  Lincoln  so  clos^jj^ 
leaned  as  tha  Govei"nor  ot  Indlana.-| 
They  -were  alike  and  yet  vmallke.  Thcyy 
both  were  devoted  to  the  caifse  of  OiiM 
Union.  They  both  were  irlWrtyrs  fdd 
that  cause.  Lincoln-fell  by  the  hantf| 
of  an  assassin.  Morton  liroke  <l'own| 
his  physical  health  and  strength,  belngrS 
stricken'  by  a.  paralytic  stroke  trap 
which  he  nev«r  recovered,  and  .'whicj, 
carried  biro 4|fl  |lW,  griv'e-      '■  H 
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8.     OLIVER  P.  MORTON  (1861-1867) 


INDIANA'S  great  Civil  War  Gov- 
ernor, Oliver  Perry  Morton,  was 
the  first  native  Hoosier  to  occupy  the 
office  of  chief  executive.  Born  August 
4,  1823  at  Salisbury,  Wayne  County, 
he  was  one  of  a  family  o  f  English 
origin  whose  name  originally  had 
been  Throckmorton. 
Because  of  the  des- 
perate financial 
straits  of  his  family 
he  w  a  s  forced  to 
discontinue  his 
course  in  an  acade- 
my a  t  Centerville 
and,  vvitli  an  older 
brother,  he  learned 
Ihe  trade  of  a  hatter, 
which  busuiess  he 
followed  four  j'ears. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  John  S.  Newman  and  took  a 
course  in  law  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  circuit  court,  but  soon  resigned 
to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  He 
became  active  in  political  affairs  at 
a  time  when  the  tensions  built  up  by 
prolonged  sectional  strife  were  com- 
ing to  a  head. 

Nominee  of  his  party  for  Governor 
in  1856,  he  was  defeated  by  Gover- 
nor Ashbel  P.  Willard  in  a  campaign 
which  has  been  termed  as  a  "battle 
of  the  giants."  In  1860  he  was  the 
successful  nominee  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  a  ticket  with  Governor 
Henry  S.  Lane.  When  Governor  Lane 
resigned  soon  after  his  inauguration 
to  accept  election  a  s  United  States 
Senator,  Morton  became  Governor. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  in  his  own 
right. 

The  period  in  which  Governor 
Morton  held  office  was  one  of  great 
stress  and  excitement.  Three  days 
after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
(April  12,  1861),  President  Lincoln 
called  for  75,000  men  to  serve  in  the 
Union  forces,  and  on  the  following 
day  Governor  Morton  sent  his  his- 
toric telegram  to  the  President:  "On 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  ten- 


der you,  for  the  defense  of  the  nation, 
and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  t  h  e 
Government,  ten  thousand  men." 

In  seven  days  after  this  offer,  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  men 
required  to  fill  Indiana's  quota  of  the 
President's  call  had  offered  their 
services.  During  the  war,  Morton's 
conduct  was  intensely  patriotic  to  the 
last  degree.  He  was  recognized 
through  the  nation  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing war  governors. 

In  this  period  of  the  State's  his- 
tory, when  United  States  Senators 
were  elected  by  the  Legislature,  it  is 
not  LUicommon  for  the  Governcjr  to 
be  chosen.  As  had  a  number  of  his 
predecessoi's,  Govei'nor  Morton  re- 
signed his  office  to  accept  election  as 
United  States  Senator,  in  1867.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1873. 

Governor  Morton's  Masonic  exper- 
ience was  brief,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  subject  of  bitter  controvei'sy 
within  his  Lodge.  He  was  elected  by 
Hiram  Lodge  No.  42  at  Centerville 
and  received  the  Entered  Apprentice 
degree  July  11,  1854.  In  December  of 
the  same  year,  Morton  petitioned  the 
Lodge  for  the  Fellow  Craft  degree, 
and  there  began  a  prolonged  period 
of  maneuvers,  some  legal  and  some 
illegal,  which  lasted  for  almost  ten 
years.  The  name  of  one  Brother  ap- 
pears so  often  in  the  Lodge  minutes 
in  connection  with  charges  and  coun- 
ter-charges that  it  is  obvious  a  feud 
existed.  The  remaining  degrees  were 
never  conferred.  The  acrimony  thus 
engendered  undoubtedly  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  loss  of  t  h  e 
Lodge's  charter  in  1869. 

As  a  member  of  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee,  Morton  went  t  o 
Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1877.  While 
at  San  Francisco  on  the  return  trip, 
he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  His 
death  occurred  November  1,  1877  at 
Indianapolis.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 
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Senator  Morton 


Brethren  of  the  Senate 


FOR  MOKE  THAN  a  century  the 
name  of  Oliver  P.  Morton  has 
been  praised  by  many  and  reviled  by 
many.  But  it  hasn't  been  ignored. 

It  was  through  his  strong  and  firm 
leadership  as  Civil  War  Governor  of 
Indiana  that  Morton  is  remembered, 
for  good  or  ill.  But  he  also  served  ten 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  a  Governor, 
there  was  nothing 
vacillating  about 
Oliver  P.  Morton. 
Whenever  students 
of  political  science 
get  on  the  subject 
of  "strong"  execu- 
tives, the  name  of 
Morton  always 
comes  near  the  top. 
Faced  with  un- 
usual circumstances  growing  out  of 
the  long-expected  hostilities  between 
North  and  South,  Governor  Morton 
took  unusual  measures  to  grapple 
with    those    emergencies. 

Any  historian  or  student  of  govern- 
ment, whether  pro-Morton  or  anti- 
Morton,  must  agree  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  was,  for  example — 

•  First  native-born  Hoosier  to  be- 
come  Governor   of  his   State. 

•  First  Republican  to  be  elected 
Governor,  although  he  had  been  an 
active  Democrat  until  the  Republican 
party  was  founded. 

•  One  of  two  H  o  o  s  i  e  r  s  to  be 
memorialized  with  a  statue  in  Statu- 
ary Hall  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Morton  was  born  August 
4,  1823  at  Salisbury,  then  the  county 
seat  of  Wayne  County.  He  was  named 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Morton  in  honor 
of  the  great  naval  hero,  but  the  name 
was  a  bit  too  much  for  the  future 
statesman;  early  in  life  he  dropped 
the  "Hazard"  part. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tradition 
for  the  family  to  abandon  parts  of 
their  names.  Originally  the  family 
name  was  Throckmorton,  but  the 
"Throck"  was  dispensed  with  before 
Oliver  was  born.  The  future  Sen- 
ator's father,  however,  liked  it  well 
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enough  that  he  thought  it  should  be 
preserved  as  a  middle  name. 

When  the  county  seat  was  moved 
from  Salisbury  to  Centerville,  the 
elder  Morton  moved  also  and  re- 
sumed his  trade  as  a  shoemaker  in 
the  new  location. 

After  a  year  in  the  Wayne  County 
Seminary  at  Centerville,  the  future 
Senator  and  his  brother  were  bound 
out  for  four  years  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  hatter.  But  because  young  Oliver 
thoroughly  detested  the  work,  he 
was  able  to  obtain  a  release  after 
three   and   one-half  years. 

Then  he  entered  Miami  Univer- 
sity at  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  debater.  In 
1845  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  a 
Centerville  law  office. 

In  1852  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  but  resigned  after  a 
year  to  practice  law.  He  then  attend- 
ed a  law  school  at  Cincinnati  for 
a  year. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854,  the  young  law- 
yer-politician left  the  Democratic 
party  and  aligned  himself  with  the 
"Peoples"  movement.  He  became  one 
of  the  creators  of  the  new  Republican 
party  in  1856  and  was  its  unanimous 
choice  for  Governor  that  year,  but  in 
the  election  was  defeated  by  Ashbel 
P.  Willard. 

He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  1860  on  the  ticket  with  Henry 
S.  Lane  of  Crawfordsville.  Governor 
Lane  had  served  only  two  days  when 
the  Legislature  elected  him  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  He  resigned,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Morton  became 
Governor. 

Three  days  after  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  President  Lincoln  issued  a 
call  for  75,000  volunteers.  On  the 
very  next  day  Governor  Morton  by 
telegraph  pledged  Lincoln  10,000 
men  from  Indiana.  Within  a  week, 
more  than  three  times  the  number 
needed  to  fill  the  quota  had  volun- 
teered. 

When,  in  1862,  a  Democratic  Legis- 
lature, seeking  to  thwart  the  Gover- 
nor, left  Indianapolis  and  went  to 
Madison,  legislative  procedure  was 
thereby  halted.  The  Governor  pro- 
ceeded to  take  matters  in  his  own 
hands.  He  borrowed  money  on  his 
own  credit  from   Hoosiers   and   the 


Federal  Government  to  carry  on. 
With  the  assistance  of  James  F.  D. 
Lanier,  former  resident  of  Madison 
and  former  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana,  he  borrow- 
ed money  from  a  New  York  banking 
house  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

In  spite  of  denunciations  by  his 
political  adversaries,  Morton  was  re- 
elected in  1864.  Then,  in  1867  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  resigned 
the  governorship. 

One  historian  credits  Senator  Mor- 
ton with  having  had  more  to  do  with 
the  adoption  of  the  15th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  than  any  other 
individual.  He  favored  the  iinpeach- 
ment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
voted  for  the  1874  inflation  bill 
vetoed  by  President  Grant  and  op- 
posed the  1877  electoral  commission 
bill. 

Returning  home  from  a  Senate  in- 
vestigating committee  trip  to  Ore- 
gon in  August,  1877,  Senator  Morton 
suffered  his  second  stroke,  and  died 
November  1  at  his  Indianapolis  home. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery. 

The  Masonic  life  of  Senator  Mor- 
ton was  as  unhappy  as  it  was  brief. 
He  was  elected  and  initiated  in  Hiram 
Lodge  No.  42  at  Centerville  in  1854, 
during  a  period  of  intense  political 
feeling.  Bitter  controversy  followed 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  with  the 
result  that  the  remaining  degrees 
never   were   conferred. 
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